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roleet your Cwasibe recipes __ 


It’s the “little things” that make your cakes, pies 
and pastries ... that touch of fragrant cinnamon, 
a drop of nutty almond extract. So small, but so 
important. To protect the success of your favorite 
recipes, use Sexton baking requisites—baking powder, 
flavoring extracts, spices, food colors. Manufactured in 
Sexton’s famous Sunshine Kitchens, these products are 
best by every test. Order from your Sexton thy 47 

representative on his nexi visit. Ry : 
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CAMP INQUIRIES FROM 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE HAVE 
INCREASED FASTER THAN 
CIRCULATION HAS GROWN 


Nine out of ten camps (87% to 
be exact) that advertised in na- 
tional publications in 1945 used 
Parents’ Magazine. Half of them 
(45% to be exact) used Parents’ 


Magazine ALONE. 


But that is only part of the story. 
For twelve consecutive years 
Parents’ Magazine has been first 
in the volume of camp advertising 
which it carries. 


In these twelve years of leadership, the circulation of Parents’ 
Magazine has increased 240% — but camp inquiries have in- 
creased 375%. 


Circulation of ’arents’ Magazine in 1946 will be in excess 
of 800,000. Camp advertising rates, however, will not 
advance. They will remain the same — based on 666,000. 
Camp advertisers will, therefore, receive a bonus circulation 
of more than 134,000 net paid ABC circulation. 


As an additional bonus to camp advertisers, Parents’ 
Magazine will reproduce without cost in its Annual Camp 
Directory all camp advertisements appearing in the May 
1946 issue. Thousands of copies of these directories are 
distributed throughout the year. 


Parents’ Magazine is the only magazine that gives camp 
advertisers 100% circulation concentration in families with 
children. It focuses all of its readership just where you must 
get your business in 1946. 
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Camping as the 


A\merican W ay 


By 


Vivian Carter Johnson 


evident that accumulation of capital would be 

necessary to develop the huge resources of our 
extensive land area. In the fullness of our rich youth, 
vast amounts of capital were accumulated. Though 
our resources were exploited and our heritage wasted, 
the rapid growth and development of the country 
was made possible by just such accumulations. We 
became a capitalistic nation. We are a capitalistic 
nation. It is part of the “American Way.” 


There grew the increased acceptance of a material- 
istic measuring stick for success. Not what a man 4s, 
but what he Aas, not his ability “‘to live’, but his 
ability to ‘‘make a living’’ were the evidences of his 
success or failure. 


Two jolting experiences have forced Americans 
to seek to identify other values: (1) the depression, 
by which material assets were swept from every hand; 
and (2) the war which sharpened the awareness of 
the precious nature of human relationships and rele- 
gated (to some degree) material possessions to a 
lesser place in the scheme of values. All human re- 
lationships are dislocated by war, and no institution 
is being more seriously dislocated than the home. 


It is trite to say that anything which seriously 
affects the home, seriously affects all phases of com- 
munity life. But it is true that anything which affects 
the home immediately impinges itself upon camping 
with its full force. 

For camp zs the home of the camper during his 
stay in it. He lives in that experience in a more nearly 
total sense than he does in any other experience out- 
side his own home. Because of that, he draws more 
heavily and more quickly upon his bank account of 
home experience in the camp situation. Immediately 
the advantages and disadvantages of his home experi- 
ence appear as assets or liabilities in his assumption 
of relationships in the camp. 

This nation has pointed with pride at the ideal of 
“a happy carefree childhood” that it set itself. True, 
it was a long time before the blinders were removed 
that public eyes might see how many of its children 
were denied the realization of that ideal. But the 
existence of a Children’s Bureau, the White House 
Charter, the children’s Bill of Rights, and the con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy, are a few of the 


E ARLY in the history of this nation it became 
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positive steps taken to guarantee a free happy child- 
hood to the nation’s future citizens. 

A few years ago a young camper wrote this poem 
entitled “Tom Teeple”: 

Tom Teeple ate a steeple 

How could he do it, my good people? 
I will tell you very plain 

Because it was made of sugar cane! 

I have enjoyed this bit because I think it is a de- 
lightful example of the charm of childish whimsy, 
the kind of whimsy every child should be free enough 
in spirit to catch for himself. 

We have had thousands of such children and 
young people in our camps. We have had. some like 
these which Harrison A. Dobbs of the University of 
Chicago once described under the title ““The Chal- 
lenge’: 

“Eyes should not be like this, set in young faces, 

Eyes hard and dreamless, weighted with their dead: 
So sad and so haunted from the traces 

Of some defeat, of hunger long unfed: 
Bewildered by a wisdom too soon learned, 

Dark with distrust, glazed over with despair, 
Young eyes that saw their small world overturned, 

Eyes shifting lest one read the story there.”’ 

The dislocations within the society of a nation at 
war have produced many more children whom these 
lines describe. Camping is expanding but it must 
expand greatly in the direction of these children who 
already bear the scars of the ‘‘war at the home front’ 
experience. Pessimistic? No, realistic! And optimis- 
tic, in the thought that brings it before camping peo- 
ple, because I believe that camping is part of the 
American way to meet the need. As good camping 
thought is projected today, it conceives of the move- 
ment as a means of assisting every individual to es- 
tablish himself in the dignity of a self-respecting 
relationship to his world. 

My grandmother had something in the square bay 
window of the big dining room of her farm home 
that your grandmother probably had. It was a set of 
wire shelves that reached from the floor to the top 
of the window on each of its three sides. On it were 
pots and vessels of every size and shape. Each held a 
growing plant, some just green, some bearing the 
promise of bloom, some in full blossom. For, she 
had a green thumb! Things always grew for grandma. 
I used to watch and marvel as she broke off dying 
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shoots and confidently planted them in water or earth. 
She tended them lovingly and gave these the best 
place in the sun or shade according to their need, and 
they grew! 

One day she finally took out one, the only one 
that I ever knew to refuse to grow under her hand. 
She pulled it from the pot. There was nothing but 
the brown wilted stick in her hand. 

“See,” she said, “it hasn’t any roots. It cannot 
grow. Everything that lives, even you, must put down 
strong, clean roots to grow.” Camping is the Amert- 
can way of providing an opportunity for the exten- 
sion of long, strong tendrils of roots of living. 

Roots of living—into what and for what? 

What is the peculiar contribution which America 
has made to the world? Not her youth. Not her 
wealth, though that has an increasing world signi- 
ficance. Not her culture, for, even in this hemisphere, 
life is lived more graciously and more fully in other 
countries than in our own. Not her achievements in 
business enterprise or in research and science. 

I find no better definition of the unique contribu- 
tion which the United States of America has made to 
the world than is found in James Truslow Adams’ 
“Epic of America”. You remember how he phrased it. 

‘There has been the AMERICAN DREAM, that 
dream of a land in which life should be better and 
richer and fuller for every man, with opportunity for 
each according to his ability or achievement,—a dream 
of a social order in which each man and each woman 
shall be able to attain to the fullest stature of which 
they are innately capable, and be recognized by others 
for what they are, regardless of the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances of birth or position.” * 

Then he adds, “The very foundation of the Ameri- 
can dream of a better and richer life for all is that 
all, in varying degrees, shall be capable of wanting 
to share it.” ” 

The Alexandria report is an interpretation of the 
implication of the realization of this dream for camp- 
ing. ° Good camping in the sense of real living out- 
of-doors, of companionship and of the acquisition and 
use of skills, is done in many parts of the world. 
But where else do you find a camping movement that 
accepts the objectives of the Alexandria report? 
Isn't it a restatement and amplification of the Amert- 
can dream to find in that report and in the world of 
today, such objectives for the camper as the develop- 
ment of self-reliance, resourcefulness, adaptability, 
flexibility, co-operation; understanding, appreciation 
and acceptance of differences of race, nationality and 
religion, world-mindedness? Isn’t it significant to 
find the emphases in the program to achieve these 
objectives, upon “maximum of camper conduct of 

‘ Epic of America, James Truslow Adams p. 403-404. 


* Epic of America, James Truslow Adams p. 403-404. 
* Alexandria Report—Camping, a War Time Asset p.4. 
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activities’, and “helping campers to participate in 
the government of group and camp’, and “explor- 
ation of the Four Freedoms’’? 


Camping is a significant American Way to educate 
for the ultimate realization of the American dream of 
opportunity for all. It is one of the soundest experi- 
ences for the development of the capacity for want- 
ing to share in, and contribute to, that opportunity. 
Camp is the place to develop sturdy roots of living 
by putting out the sensitive tendrils of growth into 
a sympathetic, nurturing soil. It is an experience in 
which the opportunity is provided for the camper to 
sense and to accept for himself some of the things 
that make a good life. 


In the beginning we mentioned the relegation of 
the idea of material possessions to a position of lesser 
significance. In opposition to this are some of the 
programs of propaganda abroad today. It is part of 
the American way to desire more and better things of 
comfort and efficiency, but it seems to me that there 
has been danger in the recent interpretation of the 
necessity for conservation, thrift, and economy. The 
emphasis is too often made by radio, by newspapers, 
even by government, on the stimulation of consumer 
appetites for things, possessions. The emphasis is 
not on learning how to use the opportunities of a 
world in which the American way will be preserved. 
It is not upon enriched living in an age of great efh- 
ciency. It is an emphasis upon the satisfaction of con- 
sumer appetites in gathering amazing new luxuries. 
Does this have any implications for camping? 


If the new status of camping is to be preserved, if 
it is to remain valid, if it is to provide strong roots 
for living, definite progress must be made by such a 
group as the American Camping Association in sev- 
eral directions. Three things seem paramount in im- 
portance to me: (1) as an association we must share 
with the school, the church, and other community 
groups in planning an integrated educational experi- 
ence for the child. Camping should not be an isolated 
experience, but should be related, through planning, 
to his total year-round experience; (2) as an asso- 
ciation, we must concentrate upon the development 
of a profession of camp counselors rather than on the 
procurement of counselors for individual camps. 
Only through a staff, who, whether volunteer or paid, 
accept a professional responsibility for camping, will 
we move, through camping, to the greatest realization 
of the American Dream, and (3) we reiterate the 
necessity of defining and stating objectives for camp- 
ing and of evaluating them in terms of the total 
movement rather than in terms of individual camp 
objectives. These imply an obligation of community 
cooperation for each of us, as well as for the sections 
of the American Camping Association. 


(Continued on page 28) 





USTICE HOLMES came to the conclusion that 

war was not all evil and that it might have a di- 

vine message for mankind. He said, ‘““We need 
it, that we may realize that our comfortable routine 
is no eternal necessity of things.” The war has cer- 
tainly been a blessing in the field of camp building 
for it has given us a chance to stop and consider and 
to make sound plans before rushing to build new 
camps or adding to or rebuilding old ones. The value 
of sound planning for physical improvements has 
been recognized by few camp administrators and our 
“comfortable routine’ for the most part has meant 
that camps “just growed” like Topsy. 


Unit Lodge and Kitchen—Raccoon Creek, Pennsylvania 


Post War Camp Building 


By 
Julian H. Salomon 













Now that restrictions on materials and the scarcity 
and high cost of labor make construction difficult, 
or impossible, we have time for camp planning, and 
wise camp committees and directors are using it to 
prepare for building in the post war period. Funds 
are a bit easier to obtain than they have been for some 
time and organizations with well-prepared plans are 
not having great difficulty to obtain the amounts 
necessary to bring them to realization. The Boy 
Scouts of America, alone, estimate that their funds 
now available for post war camp construction are 
approximately $10,000,000. It is obvious that if the 
best use is to be made of camp construction funds 
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that a reasonable amount of the total should be spent 
now on planning. 

The plans that are made should conform to our 
highest aims and standards. They should reflect the 
knowledge of camping and camp building that we 
have accumulated over the years. The plan of the 
camp should not only meet present needs, but it 
should also provide for growth and envision the camp 
as it will be in the foreseeable future. As in other 
phases of camping, we are not so much in need of 
new information as we are in applying that which we 
already have. Our knowledge of the theory of good 
camping has, unfortunately, far outrun our general 
practice. In post war camp building we have an 
Opportunity to translate some of our ideals into 
actual practice. We need to plan all of our facilities 
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with a view to what effect they will have on the 
campers.* 


Good camp planning is no longer a one-man job. 
It involves consultation with specialists in the camp- 
construction field. The director working alone is con- 
fronted with the same difficulties that face the average 
person who attempts to wholly design his own house. 
One of the architects’ stories is of the man who said, 
“I don’t need an architect to plan this house. All I 
need him for is to show me where to put the stairs.” 
There is a lot more to designing a good house than 
properly locating the stairs and as a camp is really a 
village in miniature the services of engineers, archi- 

* Throughout this paper I have in mind the permanent camp 
that is to accommodate from 50 to 125 campers. As I have said 


elsewhere the thing that grows too far beyond this size soon ceases 
to be a camp. 
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tects and consultants are needed to implement and 
help carry out the ideas of the director and his camp 
committee. The consultant can assist in the selection 
of the site and in planning its development so the 
camp will function properly and at the same time be 
suited to the topography and its surroundings. 
Through consultation, he can determine the client’s 
real requirements and desires before making prelim- 
inary studies for the camp development. The engin- 
eer can determine whether the water supply is ade- 
quate and safe and whether safe sewage disposal 
can be provided at reasonable cost. It will be well to 
obtain professional advice in regard to these primary 
requirements of a good camp site before purchasing 
land for post war development. When budgets are 
made for post war camp building at least 10 per 
cent of the total should be designated for planning. 
No other expenditure will contribute more to the 
ultimate success of the project or to the happiness 
and well being of the campers. 


The importance of the basic utilities—water and 
sewage disposal—cannot be overemphasized as on 
them depends the health and safety of the campers. 
This applies whether the camp is large or small, 
whether it is a primitive camp of a few tents or one 
of many permanent structures. The systems should 
be carefully designed to provide for the maximum 
capacity of the site. Too many campers have suffered 
because wells have been pumped dry so that water 
was not available to flush toilets and wash dishes 
while overflowing cesspools and clogged grease traps 
and septic tanks are often marks of poor planning or 
false economy when budgets were established for 
camp development. Too often funds have been allo- 
cated for buildings or equipment before adequate 
provision has been made for water and sewage sys- 
tems. 


The designing of a camp should not be left to a 
contractor. His work is that of organizing: purchas- 
ing materials, seeing that the labor and the materials 
are used efficiently to produce good workmanship. 
He may be an expert carpenter or be skilled in several 
trades, but he is not a designer and has little feeling 
for those differences which make for beauty and 
appeal to the imagination or which, from a strictly 
practical point of view, make for convenience and 
economical operation. Likewise, he does not have a 
knowledge of the relationship of camp layout and 
structures to camp program and to their effect on the 
staff and the campers. The camp consultant’s and the 
architect’s fees are often more than paid in the sav- 
ings made in preventing costly mistakes in planning 
or the use of inferior materials. 

If the camp building is so small that the employ- 
ment of professional planning counsel is not con- 
sidered feasible, a plan for the camp should be made 
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even though it be nothing more than a rough sketch 
on a large piece of brown wrapping paper. Only in 
this way can you know what you are trying to do and 
how you are going to do it. Make your mistakes on 
paper where they can be corrected easier than on the 
ground or where costly materials have been used. A 
scale model showing how the camp will eventually 
appear is also a great help in planning. Making the 
model is a good camp craft project, and what is more, 
it will give the campers a chance to participate in 
the planning. 

Basic to all planning is a topographic map of the 
site made by a good surveyor. This is to present as 
clearly as possible a graphic picture of the existing 
natural and cultural conditions. These will include 
boundaries of the site; contours with figures of 
elevation; outstanding topographic features such as 
rock outcrops, large boulders, cliffs, lookout points, 
hills and mountains; water forms such as streams, 
waterfalls, lakes and ponds; structures; roads and 
trails distinguished as to width and type; utilities such 
as water, sewage and electric lines and special wild- 
life elements such as salt licks, deer runs and swamps. 
The vegetative cover should be shown in outline and 
important trees or groups should be indicated when 
the scale of the drawing permits. Orientation, scale 
and title will, of course, also be included. 


This map is the basis of the master plan which will 
show the camp as it will appear when ultimately 
completed. The plan represents the ideas of the de- 
signer for the development of the site insofar as his 
knowledge as to future requirements has enabled him 
to reach conclusions. A good master plan will estab- 
lish the fundamental ideas for development far 
enough in advance of their execution to guarantee 
the soundness of the whole design and to preserve 
and protect the natural values of the area. Conse- 
quently, it will prevent the belated discovery that the 
completion of part of the camp has imposed unfor- 
seen difficulties upon logical future developments. 
Only through the adoption of such a plan can ade- 
quate protection be provided against conflicting de- 
velopments and haphazard progress. 

It is not intended that once drawn, a master plan 
should be blindly followed. It may be varied slightly 
when real improvements are possible. On the other 
hand, it should not be changed on the basis of hasty 
opinion or simply because a change seems to be ex- 
pedient. 

Now we have a fine opportunity to get rid of the 
congested conditions that exist in many of our camps 
that are a heritage of the camping era when military 
cantonments were taken for our model. A camp 
planned as a regimented entity cannot well be used 
to develop the free and creative activity that is needed 
if we are to develop self-reliant individuals. Else- 
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CAMP DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


where I have discussed the theory of planning a camp 
on the basis of small units and the reasons for it need 
not be repeated here.* The unit plan is no longer a 
theory. It has been tried and justified through long 
experience. Until a scheme of camp design is devised 
that will better serve our aims and make for happier 
campers, we will do well to try to house our campers 
in tents or cabins of limited capacity and to arrange 
them in small independent units. 

New materials will be available for use in camp 
structures after the war, and they should be adapted 
to camp use wherever possible, but for the most part 
we will be using those which have long been tried and 
proven. Some of these materials will enable us to 


* See “Organized Camp Facilities” by Julian H. Salomon and 
Albert H. Good—The National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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make savings in the cost of construction, but we will 
be wise to make our construction budgets generous, 
for building will cost more than it did before the war. 
New prices for materials and labor need to be an- 
ticipated. Lumber prices currently, for instance, are 
100 per cent higher than they were before the war. 
Reductions may be expected when supplies become 
more plentiful, but that may not be for sometime 
after V-J Day. Labor costs may not come down at all. 

But whether labor and lumber are high in cost of 
our available funds great and small, let us plan before 
we build and let our plans be made in accordance 
with our highest aims and objectives. Above all, 
whatever we build should be good to look upon. 
Frederick Law Olmsted has reminded us that ‘‘things 
of the spirit are not luxuries; they are essentials. In 
the make-up of man the soul is greater than the body.” 
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Educational A\spects of Camping 


By 





Ruth H. Geiffin 


‘7 HEN we attempt to compare the educa- 
W tional and historical development of the 
camping movement with present day 
trends, we must turn back the hands of time. Camp> 
ing is an ancient art, almost as old as mankind. It 
suggests the fundamental law of survival, as well as 
the cultural progress of civilization. Man created in 
God’s image is akin to Him. Man, therefore, is en- 
dowed with certain inherent qualities displayed by a 
constant urge to create and learn. Were not the an- 
cient cliff dwellers craftsmen, for they had to mold 
the clay to the proper consistency if they were to 
blend a substance which would withstand the stress 
of sun and storm? 





jh, Man has survived and made progress because of 
h 


is unremitting quest for knowledge. He has studied 
the soil, the sun, the stars, and the tides and har- 
nessed some of their potential energy. He has learned, 
as did the New England pilgrims, when they reaped 
their first harvest of corn, the ways of nature and her 
rich contribution to the welfare of man. Man has 
been forced to study his environment in order to have 
an appreciation of his surroundings and to learn how 
to evaluate and utilize the many natural resources. 
He has learned the proper use of fire and water and 
how to harness and control these energies to enable 
him to meet his needs. The love of land constitutes 
a part of our natural heritage, which has been ob- 
scured to some extent in recent years because of our 
urban mode of living. 


The American Indians, as did our American pion- 
eers of the last century, survived because of their 


VY ability to accept life realistically. This required wis- 


dom and skill to a profound degree. Those early 
settlers were expert craftsmen. Their talents were 
developed to fulfill their needs. They hunted, fished, 
and hewed the forest pines to get their food and build 
their shelters. The womenfolk combed and spun 
wool into cloth. The material needs of life were met 
because of greater effort and ingenuity than is re- 
quired of us today in a highly mechanized civilization. 
The family unit was closely integrated in those days, 


and family members were more dependent upon each 


Other. 


The pattern of family life has changed in character 
and emphasis since the industrial and machine age 
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has developed. People have become more dependent 
upon group life, outside the inner circle of the home. 
Large community and club interests outside the home 
have become popular. Great distances are easily cov- 
ered, and the tempo of life has quickened. 


Influences and pressures exerted upon each of us, 
outside the family circle, have changed the pattern 
of our emotional development. Competition is 
keener, and the impact of forces caused by the war 
upon our boys and girls has caused overstimulation 
and, in some cases, frustration. 


Thus the character and pattern of our camp pro- 
grams has changed to meet these needs. Camp is a 
medium whereby the fundamental realities may be 
restored. Teaching one “how’’ to live life at its fullest 
measure, in harmony with others of a different racial 
background, so that each may make his contribution 
to mankind, in proportion to his given talents, is a 
challenge to all camp directors. 

Camps play an important part in cooperation with 
the home, the church, and the school in the develop- 
ment of youth. Nothing less must be the sincere 
creed of alf camp directors. 


New England has long been acclaimed as one of 
the natural camping areas of this nation. Although 
each section of New England is quickly reached by a 
network of trains and highways, there are many “un- 
spoiled” areas. The streams and lakes are numerous, 
the mountains magnificient, and the forest camping 
areas, many under government control, are accessible 
to all. More camping opportunities are being made 
available to all groups. Continuous research is being 
made so that ultimately camping will be provided 
for many more children. 

The number of camps operated throughout the 
nation is estimated at 6,000, which represents a pro- 
perty investment of $125,000,000. Over 3, 000,000 
children annually attend these camps. 


It is estimated that there are 902 camps in New 
England with a capacity for serving 65,000 children. 
One must recognize, however, that many additional 
groups which have no camping association afhliation 
conduct informal camps, which places the above 
mentioned figure at a minimum. 

Many persons have been accredited with establish- 

(Continued on page 30) 








Camping for W hat? 


By 


E nest Harms 


For decades the American family has been evolving from a semi- 
patriarchal type revolving around the father and husband as head 
and authority, to the democratic type based upon concensus in mak- 
ing decisions, upon the conception of the equality of husband and 
wife, and upon the growth of autonomy with age of the children. — 
Ernest Burgess in “American Society in Wartime’. 


al institutions of American life. With a tradi- 

tional background dating from the earliest 
settler days, a yearning for rural life has continued 
to smoulder in the hearts of the millons of city 
dwellers. Innate love of nature is among the most 
elementary traits of the American social character. 
This seems to have engendered the urge that causes 
every American youngster to spend a number of 
weeks each summer in the rustic environment of a 
camp. However, as has happened in the case of a 
good many other healthy and valuable trends of 
American civilization, bad elements have entered 
and begun to gain influence wherever intensive so- 
cial and intellectual vigilance has not been at hand 
to eradicate them. This purge has unfortunately 
been very little applied in regard to some dangerous 
developments of the American camping idea during 
the past decade. 

One of the pitfalls in the tendency to utilize widely 
acknowledged elements of American life is their in- 
dustrialization. During the past two decades we 
have experienced an industrialization of the youth 
camp, exhibiting all the bad traits of such commer- 
cialization, combined with the good and _ healthy 
ones that were inherent in this institution from the 
outset. Doubtless the original purpose expressed in 
the camping idea was a recreational one. Not only 
was leisure time thus to be occupied; in addition, the 
refreshing possibilities of such outdoor life were to 
be utilized in providing new experience. In the con- 
version into an industry these original motives have 
become considerably weakened. First of all, the 
original simplicity of camping was largely destroyed 
in the attempt to crowd the summer vacation with an 
increasing number of activities. The camp was ex- 
pected to yield the greatest possible income. As 
much as possible had to be offered in order to make 


‘@ AMPING doubtessly is one of the most origin- 


*Reprinted with permission from The Nervous Child, Vol. 3, 
No. 3, 1944. 
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it a remunerative undertaking. Special dress and 
special living and feeding arrangements came into 
being. To these were added the possibilities of mod- 
ern sports. Even golf and horseback riding came to 
belong to the equipment of a good camp. Parents 
desired their children to “learn” things during these 
summer months for which there was ‘“‘no time” during 
the winter months filled with school classes and city 
entertainments. Swimming, archery, music, dancing, 
the fine arts, and foreign languages had to be 
learned. No longer are camps recreational centers of 
rest; they have become open air educational mills, 
frequently situated in really beautiful country. In- 
stead of vacations, our children receive a kind of 
general summer schooling often of a more strenuous 
character than that given them during the winter. 
Instead of having well rested youngsters returning 
to the city from which they went forth tired and 
strained, we welcome back children less well off than 
on their departure. Camp owners are not concerned 
with bringing a reinvigorated youth back to the 
towns, but with satisfying the demands of parents 
and of unreasonable children in regard to sensations 
and sport experiences, because this is financially re- 
munerative. From being a useful factor in the physi- 
cal and mental hygiene of our youth, camps have be- 
come a commercial factor endangering it. Even 
where in some camps a certain amount of health and 
general sanitary supervision is applied, a return to 
the basic ideas on camping as a recreational institu- 
tion is an urgent need on behalf of which we here 
raise Our voice. 

If camping really aims at improving the physical 
and still more the mental health of our youngsters, 
and at increasing the recreational value of the vaca- 
tion period during the hot months, quite a few psy- 
chologic and psychotherapeutic aspects and measures 
must be considered and introduced into the pattern 
of the entire camping philosophy. 

First of all, there arises the question of fitness of 
this or that child for camping in general and for a 
special type of camp in particular. Added to this are 
the problems of the sudden change from city and 
apartment environment to that of the camp, and of 
adaptation of the child to this type of living. 

(Continued on page 27). 
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WINTER IMPRESSIONS 


By 
Charles B. Reif 


INTERTIME in the northern Lake States 
Wis come into its own as a season to be out- 
' of-coors. Campers who eagerly watch for 
the return of the birds and thrill to the succession of 
summer's flowers are touched with sadness when the 
goldenrod first appears, but soon in a happier mood 
they welcome the beauties of winter. With the pass- 
ing of the asters during the sunny days of October 
one realizes, not without a touch of loneliness, that 
summer has slipped away. The frogs have become 
silent along the reedy lake shores and song birds are 
no longer seen; their music has been replaced by the 
wild clangor of honking geese. The chill on some 
early morning when the water has frozen in the pit- 
cher portends the coming of winter. A first touch of 
boreal weather brings thoughts of the bitter winter 
winds and one recalls nights so still with increasing 
coldness that the walls of the cabin cracked like pistol 
shots. 

There are those who would prefer to hibernate 
throughout this inclement season or to migrate to 
some more comfortable clime. But campers who 
know the winter best hold it as a friend returned 
whose arrival is keenly anticipated. In this season, 
when the hours of daylight are few, many factors 
contribute toward making the winter scene entranc- 
ing. Many of these are intangible impressions, only 
connotations, yet without them the season of the 
snows would make the land a desert devoid of any 
beauty beyond the drifting snow beneath leaden 
clouds. ° 

I recall the shout that went from desk to desk 
across the schoolhouse as the big heavy flakes of the 
season’s initial snowfall drifted past the schoolroom’s 
windows. Lucky indeed are those pupils whose indul- 
gent teacher declares a moment’s recess to watch that 
great event. But among such a thrilled group of 
children only a few continue to be filled with the same 
joy at the first snows of successive seasons and of 
these few not many come to know the real essence of 
the winter scene, yet the conservation of that elusive 
exuberance they knew as school children gives many 
moments of purest satisfaction. 

The autumnal odor of burning leaves drifting on 
the sharp evening air carries the tidings that soon the 
land will don its hiemal garb. Should the first snow 
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come before the lakes have frozen, the wonders of 
winter's advent are increased tenfold. On cloudy 
nights late in November, when the lake is black as 
liquid onyx set among ermine-robed hills, there is 
no more peaceful time to paddle along the shore with 
silent strokes. In the soft starlight one may arouse 
a group of ducks, huddled sleepily beneath an over- 
hanging bank. These birds of the winter water that 
linger with us later than the rest move off toward the 
open water as silently as the snowy owl in its arctic 
homeland. 

In the season just before the lakes freeze, one who 
roams by moonlight sees the silent ghost ships of 
mist which sail across the lake to drift away among 
the patient oaks along the shore. Early in the morn- 
ing when the first suggestion of incipient dawn creeps 
on the eastern hills, the slumberer stirs in his sleeping 
bag. He awakens to a world of white, for the same 
ghost ships of fog have covered everything with rime. 
Even the charred logs of last night’s campfire have 
their share of frosty lace. The hoarfrost crystals on 
the branches overhead, too delicate to last long past 
the dawn, are more ephemeral than the mayflies of 
the summer. The slighest breeze sends them drifting 
earthward and the searching rays of the rising sun 
hasten their return to the land of vapors. 

When the waters are cooled to nearly freezing, on 
some clear night while the heavens hold the fantastic 
aurora borealis, the waves freeze upon the beach. 
Thus the lake is fringed with a hem of lacey ice so 
delicate of design that the tiny frills break at the 
slightest touch and fall with a tinkling like that of 
wind-chimes. 

At this same time of year the arching willow 
branches which hang within the reach of the waves 
become the stems of compound icicles. These frozen 
crystal pendants are more hardy than the icy lace and 
sparkle in the sunlight. They capture even the faint 
starlight and twinkle softly as do cutglass candlesticks 
beneath flickering candles. 

People who live beside the lake and know its 
every mood tell how the water sometimes growls as 
it freezes. Like the guttural voices of many bears, 
grunting and whining as they fight the bees at a 
honey tree, the sound comes from nowhere yet seems 
to be everywhere, filling the whole country with an 
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Ice Covers the Falls 











omnipresent noise. To one who does not know, this 
rare intonation of solidifying water may be baffling 
indeed and even perturbing. It may continue through 
several days and nights and its origin apparently 
changes constantly. 

Such vocalizing by a freezing lake is infrequent, 
but to persons who walk among the winter woods 
many sounds are more familiar. The calls and work- 
ings on the tree bark of the ubiquitous woodpeckers 
give friendly greetings to the lonely man on snow- 
shoes. Even in the most desolate scrub oak country 
one hears the warm ‘yank, yank’ of the nuthatch or 
deep in a tamarack swamp the gossiping calls of the 
chickadees. Out on the open places where the rest- 
less wind sweeps the loose, powdery snow: across the 
barren frozen crusts, the lilting twitter of the red- 
polls brings a thrill of delight. These tiny grey birds: 
blow about the landscape, dancing lightly on the 
wind that whistles so coldly in the brown weed stalks. 

The thaws of midwinter are accompanied by heavy 
snows which drop softly in the night. The ponderous 
blankets of white bend the conifers until they touch 
the hedges, making little tunnels where the partridges 
hide. On winter nights I have been alone on the road 
and have heard the gently mutescent whisper of the 
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Winter Takes Posession 





huge complex flakes as they touch the earth. There 
is no gentler sound in nature, yet it arouses just as 
strongly in me that longing for the woods as does the 
patter of summer rain upon the taut canvas of a tent. 
I have heard huge snow flakes falling on open water 
causing a hissing sound so loud that it seemed as if 
the stream were simmering. 

Some sounds have the power to chill me, but others 
warm my heart within me. The harsh grating of the 
waves upon a gravel beach on moonless nights makes 
me shiver deep inside, yet even more so does the 
soulless rattle of dead oak leaves. When the sun sets 
all too early on a winter afternoon, taking from the 
woods its warming light, the shadows steal out longer 
and longer to wrap one in their chill. Tiny winds of 
incipient night move on glacial wings throughout the 
woods. The sunset fades and earth sinks into somber 
blues and grays. Still the dead leaves whisper icily and 
the trees themselves turn sibilant in the sharpening 
wind. How welcome then is the cheery glow of the 
crackling fire in a snug cabin filled with the welcome 
smell of stew bubbling in the pot. 

As hours pass the maturing night relents and takes 
a friendlier mien. The moon ascends the eastern sky 
to look upon the tranquil hills. A camper on skiis 

(Continued on page 31) 
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let's Have a Rocky Experience 


N ext Summer! 


By 
L. FE. Hoffman 


experience associated around the adventure. In 

retrospect the initial adventure grows even more 
thrilling as we continue to learn new facts about the 
collected object. 

The camper reads or listens to campfire tales of 
great outdoor explorers. He thrills with the hearing 
of the faraway adventures of Roy Chapman Andrews 
as he treks across the vast Gobi Desert or with those 
of David Fairchild as he gathers unusual plants in the 
Chinese province of Yunan. The alive nature coun- 
selor can skillfully tie up these vicarious experiences 
with a real home one taken right out of his summer 
camp. When he announces that a “Rock and Mineral 
Expedition” is heading down the canyon on the mor- 
row, who among the campers will want to stay be- 
hind? Plans must be made down to the last detail and 
don’t think that every top expedition leader doesn’t 
do exactly the same thing. 


The Nature Counselor Plans His Rock Collection 

Expedition 

The nature counselor has already made a thor- 
ough survey of his camp territory before he announces 
such an expedition and knows just where good rock 
and mineral specimens are to be found. There need 
not be hundreds of kinds; several specimens well 
cared for give back much greater benefits than the 
mere gathering of quantities of little known stuff. 

Next, he will want suitable cloth bags to bring 
back specimens. Save the many kinds of cloth bags 
that food supplies come in, or make some small cloth 
bags out of jute or cheap muslin. Of course, the real 
collector will want canvas mineral sacks; if these are 
available, all the better. 

A mineral pick or stout hammer will come in handy 
for shaping up specimens. No camper should be 
encourged to bring back large sized specimens or the 
camp will soon become a good sized rock pile. Good 
student pieces average about 114 x 214 inches in size. 

Pieces of newspaper large enough to wrap each 
collected specimen will serve to keep it separated 
from the other samples and will allow a place to 
write a few field facts upon the edge. This in turn 
calls for pencils. A small notebook will come in 
handy, as no good scientist misses out in recording 


T= chief value of making any collection is the 
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data pertinent to his collections. With these items 
cared for, the expedition is off to a good start. There 
will be laboratory work to do later but field work 
comes first. | 


The Collection 

The counselor will want to set up a beginner’s 
minimum goal of achievement. Reaching this mini} 
mum goal, boy or girl campers may develop a yen 
for more work along this type of nature adventure 
and may go as far as they choose. From experience, 
I suggest the following minimum goal: 


For Rock STUDY 








CLASSIFICATION ROCK TYPES OF THIS CLASSIFICATION 

Igneous Granite, Obsidian, Pumice, Basalt 

Sedimentary Sandstone, Conglomerate, Shale, 
Limestone, Gypsum 

Metamorphic Marble, Gneiss, Soapstone, Slate, 
Mica-Schist 














One rock selected from each classification will give 
the beginner an understanding of how rocks have 
been formed. Such a collection is developed from 
an instructional viewpoint. It is very possible that in 
any one camp area only a single rock type can be 
found and should the counselor wish to carry out 
the instruction idea indicated in the above chart, he 
must bring other rock types with him in his nature 
counseling kit. 

For MINERAL STUDY 





SOME COMMON MINERALS FOR BEGINNERS 





Quartz, Calcite, Mica, Hornblende, Felspar, 
Graphite, Talc. 











Any one of these minerals will start the beginner 
on the trail for further additions to his collection 
either by continued field work or by trading with 
other rock and mineral collectors. These exchanges 
bring many fine friendships and experiences. 


Rocks and Minerals Defined 

It may be well to stop at this point and make clear 
the words ‘rocks’ and ‘‘minerals’’. Minerals have a 
very definite composition. Each is made up of a sin- 
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gle substance, such as mica. It has definite properties, 
exactly the same chemical composition, and definite 
crystal form. 

Rocks differ from minerals in that they are mixtures 
of several different substances as in the case of gran- 
ite. That is why you will find several kinds of granite 
since different substances make up the total compo- 
sition which comes to be called granite. This fact 
gives us granite varieties. A granite found on Mt. 
Gleason, California is different in its composition 
from a piece of granite found on Mt. Pacifico, Cali- 
fornia. In short, minerals are just one thing; rocks 
are made up of several things. 


Exhibiting Y our Collection 


There are a number of ways in which the young 
camper can display his hard won collection. For the 
beginner, we have found the use of a tough piece of 


A Suggested Way of Mounting A Beginner's Collection 


cardboard printed with suitable titles and allowing 
spaces to glue small specimens in their right place is 
quite serviceable. 


Boxes with suitable cross sections allowing a space 
for each specimen are easily handled. Specimens are 
placed in the small squares and can be handled for 
inspection when showing them to friends. Cigar 
boxes can be partitioned and as one box is filled, 
others may be added. If the crafts counselor will 
enter into the spirit of rock chasing, perhaps he will 
have ideas for building suitable containers. 


A Word About Preparing and Recording Specimens 

First, the size had best be approximately 114 x 214 
inches. Even a smaller size will add to comfort in 
housing. A fresh specimen taken from the larger 
field piece and carefully shaped by the hammer gives 
a better collection appearance. Next the specimen 
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A Collection Box of an Expert 


should be thoroughly washed; a wire or stiff fiber 
brush will aid in this. A label should accompany each 
find giving a number. This number should correspond 
to that in a notebook or card file containing the lo- 
cality, the collector’s name, date of finding, and final- 
ly the name of the specimen when determined. The 
locality is especially important, and specimens with- 
out this information are practically worthless. 


Some Fun With Your Rocks 

Adding to your collection by trading will be a lot 
of fun. Interest rises in proportion to the number of 
participants. 

Blindfolded, see if your fingers are sensitive enough 
to tell sandstone, limestone and granite. Have a 
friend place specimens of different sizes in your hands 
and after carefully feeling them, see if you can name 
these characteristic rock types. 
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Photo by Robert Pease 


At campfire time have a rock-mineral enthusiast 
give a short talk on your local camp area and its 
rock-mineral resources. Perhaps he will tell you some 
interesting facts about the geology of your camp re- 
gion. An old miner or prospector will spin some 
mighty interesting yarns. 

Make a local camp map indicating where begin- 
ners can find different rocks and minerals to start or 
add to his collection. 


And Finally 

Another whole world is opened through such ex- 
periences. The nature counselor has opened the 
door and, has guided the neophyte a little way along 
the rock and mineral trail. It remains for the camper- 
student to determine how far he will go into new 
worlds of unending delight! Plan now for a rocky 
experience in your next summer's camp! 
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MINISTER WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 


By 
Catherine T. Hammett 


INISTER without portfolio, credentials, job 
analysis—or anything! I guess that about 
describes my camping presence in Greece 
this past year. Certainly so, as regards the American 
Camping Association! I was an official representative 
of the Girl Scouts—on loan to UNRRA to do 
UNRRA work, ot to promote Girl Scouting, or Girl 
Guiding, as it is called there. But how could I, an 
aged-in-the woods camper and a dyed-in-the-wool 
Girl Scout, see both camping and Girl Guiding going 
on without wanting to stick my finger in! Of course 
I did!Fortunately for my desires to stick my fingers in, 








a good part of the job I was finally assigned to do 
for UNRRA had to do with organized camping! 

For the other, just in passing, my volunteer work, 
which included a little camping, was with the Girl 
Guides! ) 

I will make a fuller report later on the very inter- 
esting camping projects in Greece, and the job I had 
working with Government officials to help organi- 
zations to have summer health camps and colonies 
for underweight children. For the American Camp- 
ing Association, the greatest interest is that I dis- 

(Continued on page 30) 


Camper Group of the Greek Red Cross Camp on Parnas Mountain, near Athens, waving greetings to visitors from overseas. 


Courtesy, UNRRA Office of Public Relations 
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American Camping Association Convention 


Hotel Statler, Boston 


February 13 = 16, 1945 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


THEME: THE CONTRIBUTION OF CAMPING TO 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
Carrying Forward Proven Practices in Educational 
Camping. 
Advancing a Long-term Plan Toward Specific 
Goals. 
Exploring and Pioneering in Camper Guidance. 


A WORKING CONVENTION: the workshop ses- 
sions, the seminars and the panel groups are 
planned to gain a cross section of ideas from many 
camp leaders by their participation in the informal 
discussion. Opportunity is provided, also, to con- 
sider widely divergent points of view in vital issues 
and problems of camping. 

You are urged to give thought in advance to the 
subject matter of the particular groups and sem- 
inars you choose to attend so as to be prepared to 
contribute more fully to the findings. 

All sessions will be reported in the camping index 
form which has been adopted by several Sections. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13 
SESSION OF KINDRED GROUPS. 
Schedule to be announced in printed program. 
Chairman, Committee on Arrangements for 
Kindred Groups: Gilbert H. Roehrig, 
Y.M.C.A., 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 


Meetings of ACA Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


9:15 a.m.—Meeting of Workshop Chairmen and 
Recorders with the Coordinator of 
Workshop Sessions. 


Educational Exhibits Ballroom 


Publications of the American Camping Associa- 
tion. 
Chairman: Margaret Chapman, Girl Scouts, 
Chairman, ACA Publications Committee. 
Unique Equipment for Wilderness Camping. 
Co-Chairmen: Eugenia Parker, Blazing Trail 
Camp; Harry Jordan, Maine Guide. 
Articles ranging from improvised gadgets to 
models of skillful woodsmanship. 
Consultation and Demonstration. 
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10:00 a.m.—FIRST GENERAL SESSION — Ball- 


room 

Official Opening of the Convention. 

Greetings from the New England Sec- 
tion—Mrs. Chauncey P. Hulbert, 
President. 

Response from the American Camping 
Association — Barbara Ellen Joy, 
President. 

ADDRESS: ‘We'll Eat our Cake and 
Have It Too’’.—Abbie Graham, Girl 
Scouts. 

Aims of Workshop Sessions. 


12:30 p.m.—WORKSHOP AND SEMINAR LUN- 


CHEONS. 


SIX WORKSHOP LUNCHEONS (Attendance 
limited: 25 in each group). 
I. Contribution of Camping to the Joy of Living. 
A. Spiritual discoveries. 
B. Friendships, loyalties. 
C. Aesthetic appreciations. 
D. Fortifying the camper with happy memories. 


II. Contribution of Camping to Education. 


A. Total education of a child. 

B. Determinants of behavior. 

C. Areas and objectives of camping education. 

D. Approach: operational procedures in a 
camp. 

E. Appraisal. 


III. Contribution of Camping to Social Equity and 
Social Harmony. 
A. Camping opportunity for every child, fam- 
ily and adult. 
1. Census and survey of needs. 
2. Standards and controls. 
Better camping as well as more camping. 
. Extending season and use of facilities. 
Development of facilities. 
Cooperation with labor organizations. 
Status of private camps. 
Camp alumnae inspired to serve as 
“missionaries” in extension of camping. 
. Camping Magazine to promote camping 
for every child. 
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B. Planning for Racial and Religious Har- 
mony. 
1. Relationship to other attitudes. 
2. Staff selection and training. 
3. Appropriate program planning. 
4. Interpretation to constituency. 
Avoid stigma (emotional attitude) of 
making the approach a problem. 
5. Parallel opportunity for all (avoid ex- 
tra treatment of minority groups). 
6. Prorated opportunity in proportion to 
racial population of community. 
7. Groups from same vs. various economic 
and social levels. 
8. Coordination with all-year experience. 
9. Review camping experiences, good and 
bad, of mixed groups. 
10. . International camping. 
C. Democracy in Camping. 
Interpretation in terms of local and world 
citizenship. 
D. Leadership Training. 


IV. Contribution of Camping to Intelligent Con- 
trol of Health. 


A. Formulation of minimum standards in state 
codes of control. 

B. Standard pre-camp medical examination 
form. 

C. Minimum code for health education of 
campers. 

D. Relationship of program and schedule. 

V. Contribution of Camping to Social Adjustment. 

A. Procedures in determining needs of indi- 
vidual campers. 

B. Influences of camp environment. 

C. Unique guidance practices of the camp 
counselors. 
Educational-vocational guidance. 
D. Program serving needs of individual 
campers. 

E. Techniques of group work applied to camp- 
ing. 

F. Basis of constructive, workable recommen- 
dations to parents, concerning needs of 
their children. 


VI. Releasing Potential Ability and Energy of 
Youth for Responsibility, Leadership and 
W ork. 


A. Relationship of work to purposes of me 
over-all program. 
1. Interpretation of work values which 
yield enduring satisfaction and rewards. 
2. Social and economic values in develop- 
ment of work attitudes and skills. 
3. Benefits from sharing in work responsi- 
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bilities of community, and relationship 
to work in community of nations. 

4. Developing a sense of worthiness and 
usefulness. 

B. Incentives and opportunities for camper 

leaders. 

1. Outline for special training of camper 
leaders. 


THREE SEMINAR LUNCHEONS — Attendance 
not limited. 

I. Holding our Course to Enduring Values of 
Camp Life. Informal Conference with Deans 
of Camping. 

II. Relationship of Camping to Public Education. 
A statement of ACA goals in extension of 


camping. 

III. Character and Activity Reports to Parents 
Methods Frequency Records 
Form Follow-up Reactions 


Participants will kindly bring samples of forms 
and records to exhibit in this seminar. 

3:00 pm. ADDITIONAL SESSIONS OF KIN- 
DRED GROUPS. 

See program for Wednesday, February 
45. 

SESSIONS OF INDEPENDENT CAMP 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman of Arrangements: Clarence E. 
Allen, Headmaster of The Rivers School 
—Director, Camp Chewonki. 

5:00 p.m. CONFERENCES OF ACA COMMIT- 
TEES, including the Chairmen of corre- 
sponding Section Committees. 

I. Leadership Training Committee 
Chairman: Lenore C. Smith 

II. Membership Committee 
Chairman: Ray E. Bassett 

III. Program Committee 
Chairman: A Cooper Ballentine 

6:00 p.m. SPECIAL DINNER GROUPS arranged 
by the Entertainment Committee. 

7:30 p.m. SECOND GENERAL SESSION—Ball- 
room Public Invited 
Presiding: Barbara Ellen Joy, President 
of ACA 

Address: “Determinants of Behavior’ 
Address: “Emotional Assets and Liabilities of 
Youth Today”. 
Panel Discussion 
Portrayal of MHistoric Camping—From 
Madam Bloomer to Bobbie Socks. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 15 
9:00 a.m. to 11:00 SEX WORKSHOP SESSIONS, 
continued—Attendance limited to ori- 


ginal enrollees. 
9:15 a.m. to 11:00 SIX DISCUSSION GROUPS 
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I. Unique Educational Advantages in Co-4educa- 
tional Camping. 

II. Camp Program Planning: Values and Tech- 
niques. 

a. Program appropriate to purposes, setting 
and facilities. 

b. Health considerations: vigorous and relax- 
ing activities. 

c. Camper-staff sharing in planning. 

d. Extent of free choice by camper. 

e. Special needs and requests of individual 
campers; requests of parents. 

f. Related scheduling. 
Work responsibilities; variables due to 
weather and special occasions; time off for 
staff members. 

g. Mechanics of program administration. 

h. Record of camper participation. 

III. Promotional Strategy Benefiting Camper's 
Family and the Camp. 

Types and scope of approach. 

IV. The Role of Forestry and Conservation in 
Camping Education. 

~ Outlining Objectives and Practices. 

V. Specific Aids for Camp Administrators. 
Participants are urged to bring especially eftec- 
tive forms and worksheets illustrating planning 
and procedures, such as: 

a. Instructions to staff members; staff assign- 
ments. 

b. Instructions to campers. 

c. Instructions to parents. 

d. Kitchen management. 

e. Camp maintenance. 

f. Fire control. 
(Recorder will collect exhibited material 
for description in report. 

VI. Urgent Needs in Staff Training for 1946. 


11:15 am. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Ballroom 
Address: “Using Human Resources in the 
Camp Setting”. 
Grouping, Counselor Training, Program- 
ming. | 
Discussion. 
12:45 p.m. FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON 
Salle Moderne 
Special groups arranged on request at 
Registration Desk. 
2:00 p.m. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Ballroom 
“Implications for Camping As Seen by Federal 
Agencies’. 
Panel Discussion 
Agencies Represented: 
Office of Education—Extension Service 
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Children’s Bureau 
National Park Service 
3:45 p.m. FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Georgian Room 
“Where Have We Been and Where are We 
Going’. 
Annual Business Meeting, American Camp- 
ing Association 
Experience from the Records: 
Mrs. Chauncey P. Hulbert, Secretary, ACA 
Elmer Ott, Treasurer, ACA 
Progress at ACA Headquarters: 
Thelma Patterson, Executive Secrtary, ACA 
The New Regime: 
Frank Bell, Chairman, Nominating Commit- 
tee 
Tasks Ahead—Unfinished and New. 
Barbara Ellen Joy, President, ACA 
5:00 p.m. Annual Business Meeting of the New 
England Section. 
Reports and Election of Officers. 
Parlor A 
7:00 p.m. SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
Ballroom 
CONVENTION BANQUET 
(Informal dress) 
Toastmaster: Welcoming New Officers of the 
American Camping. Association. 
Address: ‘“The Camp Community as a Model 
of American Democracy”. 
“Enduring Impressions from Magical Moments 
in Camp”. 
Glee Club (45 boys) 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16 
9:00 a.m. Meeting of Workshop Chairmen and 


Recorders. Parlor C 
9:30 am. SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 
Ballroom 


For Campers, Counselors and Directors. 
Demonstration of Camping Skills. 
Announcements concerning: 
Campers’ Assembly 
Discussion Groups 
10:30 a.m. to noon CAMPERS’ ASSEMBLY 
(Campers only) Ballroom 
~The Camping Experience We Want in 1946”. 
10:30 a.m. to 12:20 SIX WORKSHOP SESSIONS 
Attendance limited to original enrollees. 
SEVEN DISCUSSION GROUPS for 
Parents, Counselors, Directors and Exe- 
cutive Assistants. 

1. Graded Skills for Campers’ Enjoyment of 
Small Watercraft. Carrying forward a Bas- 
ic Outline for staff use. 

2. Inspiring Campers to a Growing Apprecia- 
tion of Music. Carrying forward a Basic 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A.C.A. Membership 


Editor's note. The following chart shows a comparison of 1944 A.C.A. membership types with those of 1945, as of 
October 1, 1945. The 1945 figures change daily, perhaps not in all sections of the A.C.A. but from a national viewpoint. 





































































































































































































































































































Percent of Increase—57 percent 





Financial Support—52 percent 
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1944 As of October |, 1945 
SECTIONS Sustaining Camp Active Associate Total Sustaining Camp Active Associate Total 
Allegheny | 15 | I | #2 «| «33 | -=istem@ei#sfef#ef.*; 
‘Arizona | | | | | 0 Dh a Oe Se Re a 
Central | | | | | | | | _ 
New York | | | | 0 1 | 8 | 18 | ot 
Chicago | 2 | 68 | 91 | 22 183 3 | 82 | 10 | 41 | 231° — 
Decatur | | | 5 | 4 9 | 1 | 8 | 9 _ 
lowa | [| 11 |] io | 21 | 8 yn. | 45 
Lake Erie | 1 | 8s | 10 | 19 1 | 4 12 | 11 28 
Michigan [ 1~CO«Y”té«C‘SS 35 | «16 96 2 | 65 61 | 34 162. 
‘Minnesota | | 21 36 3 60 | =o | & | § TT Pe 
Missouri Valley | = ae ae 34 | a | © | 6 | «S 
National | | | | | | | | - 
Capital | > | wa 3 | 27 | A... 22 a. ee ee . 
‘Nebraska | | a oF 4 | 10 Rae Se eee ee ee. eee 
New England | 5 | 130 | 101 | 39 | 275 10 | 186 | 114 37] 367 in 
New Jersey | | | 20 | 1 | 21 | | oe a wie 
New York | 12 | 43 | 209 | 84 | 348 14 | 69 | 264 | 121 | 468 
Northeastern | | | | i 
New York | | 7 12 2 21 | 10 7. 3 8 | 35 
Northern | | | | ites 
California | 1 37 1 39 | po Fe. i - |) 
Ohio Valley | 4 13 2 | I19 ) ae 1 | 27 
Ontario | 32 21 . 61 39 | 333 39 | 111 
Oregon | [5 11 11 27 [11 7 22 | 40 ~~ 
Pennsylvania | 8 | 39 | 28 2 | 77 8 | 52 42 | 1 | 103 7 
Quebec 19 | 8 | 1 | 28 . ai | i | . 39 
St. Louis | 2d | 12 | 32 | 4 =| 49 2 | 9 | 33 | 2 | +72 ~~ 
San Joaquin | | | | | | — 
Valley | | 13 13 | es en ee , ae 
Southern | | | | : ) : all 
California | 2 | 47 49 | 77 87 | 164 
Southeastern | 1 | 58 | 47 | 7 | 113 | 58 79 | 59 | 196 
Southwest | i2 | 1 | 3 | 33 fT 13 | #39 | 123 | 6 
Washington | 4 | 11 | > + oe 2 | 22 | Rim ss 
Wisconsin | 1 | 13 | 27 | 5 | 46 3 47 | 40 [| 7 | OF 
Direct | | | my 2 «| 5 | Z| x | Z| 9 en 
Totals 32 «| «6581.)—Ci«|:« 894) T 226~—«Y:«1:733 44 | 863 | 1274 | 545 | 2726 











Across the A. ‘. A. Desk 


By 


Thelma Patterson 


CAMP PLANNING. 


A great many requests come to the A.C.A. office 
for names of landscape architects qualified and in- 
terested in advising in the planning of camp build- 
ing and facilities. At my request, Bradford Williams, 
corresponding secretary of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, 9 Park Street, Boston 8, Massa- 
chusetts, sent the following members’ names: 


Russel D. Bailey 

New Bedford, Pennsylvania 

Albert Schellenberg 

817 Henderson Street, Columbia, South Carolina 
Alan F. Boyce 

1612 Woodland Street, Nashville 6, Tennessee 


Miss Nelva M. Weber 
66 East End Avenue, New York 28, New York 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION. 


As this goes to press, an announcement comes from 
the Southern California Camping Association, stating 
that the Association is participating in the annual 
conference of the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation in Los Angeles on 
November 17th. The conference theme is “Programs 
for All American Youth.” 


The Camping Association is scheduled to have a 
panel discussion on the subject of community plan- 
ning for expansion of camping. Panel members are 
Milton Goldberg, executive of the Jewish Big Bro- 
thers’ Association, panel chairman; Roy Sorenson, 
Director of Youth Services and Recreation Survey, 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
and assistant secretary of the national board of the 
YMCA; Hedley S. Dimock, training director of USO; 
C. B. Morse, assistant regional forester for the state 
of California; Lenore Smith of the University of 
Southern California, national leadership chairman 
tor A.C.A. and a past president of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Camping Association; Mrs. Alice Shallen- 
berger, Girl Scout executive at San Diego; Lt. Ben 
Stein of the Los Angeles Police Department; Larry 
Handy, president of the Federation of Pacific Camp- 
ing Associations; Mrs. Ann Woolf of the Los 
Angeles City Recreation Department; Kenneth Zinn 
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of the Los Angeles YMCA; and David DeMarche, 
associate area secretary of the North Central Coun- 
cil YMCA. 


A.C.A. REPRESENTATION. 


The A.C.A. executive secretary has had the follow- 

ing fall speaking engagements: 

October 9, 1945, at Indianapolis, for the newly 
organized Indiana Section of A.C.A. This sec- 
tion is drawing a good representative member- 
ship from all communities, particularly in the 
southern part of the state. Thirty people were 
present, and they made enthusiastic plans for 
the year’s program and membership drive. 


October 15 at Chicago. A.C.A. news was given at 
the fall planning conference of the Chicago sec- 
tion. 

November 9, 10, and 11. at Bear Mountain Inn, 
New York, for the fall directors’ conference of 
the Children’s Welfare Federation of New York 
City, speaker at the opening session and resource 
leader. 


November 12 at New York City, for the New 
York section meeting. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF CAMPS FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN. 


The Ontario Society for Crippled Children has pre- 
pared a comprehensive comparative summary of nine 
camps in Canada and the United States for crippled 
children. This comparative summary lists informa- 
tion on such things as name, address, and location of 
camp; type of camp; operating organization and ad- 
dress; managing director of the operating organiza- 
tion; camp supervisor; distance from nearest center; 
transportation and cost of transportation; number of 
children accepted during the season; ages of camp- 
ers; reasons for not admitting young children; dura- 
tion of stay in camp; examination prior to leaving 
for camp; contact with public department of health 
before and after camp; staff; qualifications of nurses; 
counselor sources; ages and salaries of counselors; 
program, sports and entertainment; hobbies and 
handicrafts; per diem costs and how estimated; 
camp financing; camp preparations made during the 
winter; camp reunions; visitors; and contributions 


for buildings. 
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Maine Developement Commission 


By 


W ayne Buston 


Commission recognized the need for greater 

cooperation and coordination between the 
owners and directors of the more than 200 boys’ 
and girls’ camps operating within the borders of the 
state. The need for this coordination was obvious 
in the fact that most of the owners lived out of the 
state for all but a few months of the year and had 
little chance to mingle for exchange of ideas and 
information. Also for this reason many of their prob- 
lems which could have been treated as a group prop- 
Osition were dealt with over and over again by many 
of the camp heads during the summer session as 
well as the winter months. 

In view of this situation and the fact that these 
camp owners had property in the state valued at more 
than $8,000,000, the Maine Development Commis- 
sion felt that it would be to the advantage of the 
state, as well as the camp owners, if group meetings 
could be held, at least once a year, during which 
there could be mutual exchange of information, as 
well as discussions of individual problems. 


The plan gathered momentum in 1935 when Ever- 
ett F. Greaton, Executive Secretary of the Maine 
Development Commission, formed the Maine Camp 
Directors Association with the first meeting in the 
summer of that year. The Association was an imme- 
diate success. At the first meeting the camp directors 
met local and state officials and many problems aris- 
ing from fish and game, forestry, transportation, 
health and sanitation regulations were ironed out. 

In the years following, the Association became a 
clearing house for information. Bulletins were issued 
at regular intervals listing the names and qualifica- 
tions of men and women looking for positions as 
camp counselors, as well as materials and services 
of interest to camp directors. Under the direction of 
the Association, the Maine Junior Guides program 
was formed. In this program boys and girls were 
taught woodcraft and outdoor lore for which each 
finally received, from the Commission of Inland 
Fisheries and Game, a certificate making him a full4 
fledged Maine Junior Guide. 

Although the Association was very active before 
World War II, it was not until the war economy 
brought shortages in manpower, transportation and 


A S far back as 1930 the Maine Development 
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supply that the real value of the organization was 
realized. Now that the war is over, it can be said 
that the Association solved problems which might 
have been responsible for the closing of many camps. 

During the war the Association through its meet- 
ings and interval bulletins clarified many rationing 
regulations, and through the Maine congressional 
delegation in Washington, cleared up transportation 
and supply difficulties which might have kept many 
children in the metropolitan areas during the sum- 
mer months. Though the war made the manpower 
situation critical the Association was able to assist in 
the staffing of many camps which could not have 
otherwise opened due to the lack of sufficient help. 

Also during the war the Association was instru- 
mental in helping out the local farm labor situation 
by sending groups of boys and girls to farms to pick 
vegetables and help with the harvesting of light 
crops. This venture was extremely valuable to the 
children as well as the war effort—much of the 
money earned at this time was converted into War 
Bonds which made the children feel that they were 
contributing to the winning of the war. 

In the post-war years the Development Commis- 
sion plans to continue its various services to the boys’ 
and girls’ camps. It regards this effort as a state 
service, which not only aids camps now in operation 
but one which will attract others to the state in the fu- 
ture. In normal years about 15,000 boys and girls from 
most all states of the union come to Maine camps. 
But this figure was topped in 1945 when more 
than 17,000 children came into the state. 





ROBERT D. LYND 


It is with regret that he have learned of the sudden 
death of Robert D. Lynd, President of the Michigan 
Section of A. C. A. Mr. Lynd died at his home in 
Birmingham, Michigan on November 16. He has been 
secretary of the Oakland County YMCA for 25 years, 
and director of Camp Mongatasee on Lake Haley in 
northern Michigan. 

His A. C. A. colleagues will miss his intelligent 
leadership in camping affairs. 
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With Our Contributors 


The challenge of camping in America is forcefully 
presented by Vivian Carter Johnson under title of 
“Camping as the American Way.” This is a recently 
re-edited version of her presentation at the Central 
States Convention of the A.C.A. in Milwaukee early 
in 1944. We feel that the material is as stimulating 
and as valid today as it was a year and a half ago. 
Mrs. Johnson’s background includes several years as 
executive secretary of the Girl Scouts at Rockford, 
Illinois and numerous summers as camp director for 
the Girl Scouts of Rockford. She is now serving with 
the Girl Scout national staff as field adviser in com- 
munity relations. 

Ruth H. Griffin presents some interesting historical 
and factual material on the educational aspects of 
camping. Mrs. Griffin is the director of the camp 
bureau of the Greater Boston Community Council. 
One hundred camps are operated by member agen- 
cies or affiliated groups of this council. 

Dr. Ernest Harms is editor of The Nervous Child, 
a quarterly of psychopathology, psychotherapy, men- 
tal hygiene and guidance of the child. In his ““Camp- 
ing for What?” he points out some of the pitfalls in 
camping to which enthusiasm and exuberance may 
lead. Readers may not agree with him, but his article 
is provocative nevertheless. Dr. Harms is a camp 
director. 

Of concern to an ever-increasing number of camp- 
ing people are problems of post war camp building 
and development. Julian H. Salomon, national camp 
consultant for the Girl Scouts, sketches some funda- 
mental aspects of camp planning and building. Mr. 
Salomon’s camping career has been interesting and 
varied: he began his camping in Ernest Seton’s early 
camps, later serving as counselor and director in or- 
ganization operated camps. He has been an executive 
with the Boy Scouts of America, and an instructor in 
camp leadership courses at Columbia, Western Re- 
serve, and George Washington Universities. For 
several years he was a member of the National Park 
Service, first in the capacity of recreational engineer 
and later as field coordinator in the branch of recrea- 
tion, land planning and state cooperation. Reprints 
of Mr. Salomon’s article are available through the 
American Camping Association office, 343 South 
Dearborn, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Those who are forever on the lookout for good 
substantial camp program material will welcome L. 
E. Hoffman’s article on rocks and minerals. Mr. 
Hoffman is vice-principal of the North Hollywood 
Junior High School out on the west coast. Last spring 
he conducted a training school for summer camp na- 
ture counselors for the Southern California Camping 


Association. 
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Indicative of the increasing expansion and import- 
ance of camping is state recognition thereof. One 
example of such recognition is presented by Wayne 
Buston of the Maine Development Commission, Au- 
gusta, Maine in his article on the activities of the 
Commission. Perhaps these activities may serve as a 
guidepost for other states. 

Catherine Hammett is known to countless members 
of the American Camping Association as a dyed-in- 
the-wool camper, or, as she says, “an aged-in-the- 
woods-camper’’. For a year and a half she has been 
with UNRRA and has spent much of her time in the 
Middle East. Her “unofficial report as an unofficial 
member of A.C.A.” makes us realize the wide ap- 
peal of camping. Furthermore, it is a challenge to 
us to share our knowledge of camping and camp 
practices and administration with others who are in 
the beginning stages of camp organization. We hope 
that Kit Hammett will be able to write an article for 
The Camping Magazine on some of her camping 
experiences with UNRRA. 

In keeping with the season, we bring you Charles 
B. Reif’s “Winter Impressions”, which include many 
a hint on things of interest to the winter camper. 
Mr. Reif has been associated with Bucknell Univer- 
sity Junior College at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania— 
the first Pennsylvanian to contribute to The Camp- 
ing Magazine for some time. 

Norman H. Cook, camp director for the Chicago 
Boys Clubs, has given us the two page spread of win- 
ter camp pictures which were taken by the Chicago 
Tribune. The Chicago Boys Clubs camp is at Winona 
Lake, Indiana. Mr. Cook has been part of the Boys 
Clubs organization for the past 27 years. 

A. Cooper Ballentine, national program chairman 
for A.C.A., has provided the copy of the tentative 
convention program for the Boston convention in 
mid-February. It all adds up to ‘“‘Let’s go!’ Mr. 
Ballentine urges members of A.C.A. to send the pro- 
gram committee suggestions expressing their hopes 
and wishes concerning the program. Suggestions 
may be sent to him at Camp Kehonka, Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire—good old Yankee-land. 

A.C.A. news and bits of camping news of interest 
to the A.C.A. membership comes from Thelma Pat- 
terson’s desk. Similar news and news of section 
activities may be sent to the A.C.A. office at 343 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. We like 
to know what’s going on. 

This month’s book reviews are supplied by Barbara 
Ellen Joy, Mary L. Northway of Toronto, the studies 
and research committee of A.C.A. under the chair- 
manship of Marjorie Cooper of Cleveland, and the 


editor. Good reading to you! 
R.A.D. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Robins, John D., “THE INCOMPLETE ANGLERS"”; 

Toronto, 1943, pp. 229. 

Every real camping person will enjoy this book, for it is 
an account of experiences in which we have all shared. This 
is an essay describing a three week fishing trip through 
Algonquin Park, Ontario. John Robins, Ph.D., is professor of 
English at Victoria College, University of Toronto; he is also 
a genuine camper, a sensible fisherman and an easy phil- 
osopher. The writer sets forth in June, season of black flies, 
and he takes with him as companion a gentleman by the 
name of Tom, who, fortunately, is not quite as adept at the 
arts of camping as the writer. This lends that precious ex- 
perience which completes the perfection of a canoe trip— 
a slight sense of superiority. 

Mr. Robins is not a super-efficient camper; that is why the 
book is so pleasant. He says “I cannot rid myself of some 
clinging vestiges of respect for the man who makes one trip 
on a portage”, and later ‘Heroes and Guides suspend great 
weights from thwarts and other suspending places in a 
canoe carried upside down, but for Tom and me the canoe 
is load enough”, and “There are impediments which are 
genuine impediments, hideous, misshapen things that must 
be borne with imprecations and without credit. They do not 
weigh much; they have no abiding place on shoulder or back; 
when carried in the hand they take out of action a sadly 
needed fly and mosquito fighting force; they are the very 
devil." But Mr. Robins is a real camper. He enjoys it. He 
enjoys watching moose through the mists of the morning; 
he enjoys his porridge made over a camp fire. He enjoys 
(I believe) that insidious short portage usually known asa 
lft. “A lift is an annoyance... It has no dignity, no char- 
acter... A lift is a carry too short to justify all the prepara- 
tions for a portage proper. The canoe is carried right side 
up with the lighter parcels left in it... A lift may be fifty 
yards more or less in length. It is a minor misery.” He enjoys, 
in short, camping. 

Well, we all have enjoyed camping. We, like Mr. Robins, 
have spent a night trying to avoid a small rock just under 
our shoulder bone and have ended up by tossing it out to 
rattle the night air. We have caught and lost fish. We have 
wrestled with mosquitoes. We have known the moment when 
“at some incalculable point of time, our whole attitude 
changes. The trip is over. This accepted, we become eager 
to be out. The joy of loitering is gone. Let’s get home.” But 
Mr. Robins differs in one way from us. He has the ability 
to record his experiences so that in our city apartments on 
cold winter nights we can have the pleasure of sharing them 
with him. M. L. N. 


“CAMP BUSINESS MANAGEMENT”, published by the Girl 
Scouts, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17, N. Y., pre- 
sents a comprehensive and inclusive inventory of camp 
business arrangements. It classifies these in three cate- 
gories: those which must be taken care of (1) before camp 
opens; (2) during the camping season; and (3) after the 
camp is closed. This 10 page m‘*meographed pamphlet con- 
cludes with concise statements on the responsibility of a 
camp business manager. 


“HANDBOOK FOR RECREATION LEADERS” is listed as 
Publication No. 231 in the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. It is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents at Washington, D. C. for twenty cents a copy. The 
material in this publication was compiled primarily for rec- 
reational leaders in rural areas, but some of it can be adap- 
ted for use in camps particularly by those camps that go in 
for games. In addition to suggestions for a recreation leader, 
there are instructions for mixers, single-circle games, line 
games, games with balls, and challenges (games or tests 
of mental sk'll.) Dramatic numbers and words of poems to 
dramatize are included, together with suggestions on group 
music and on planning musical programs. R. A. D. 


Collins, 
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The “ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE”, edited by 
Ralph B. Winn, Ph.D., is the combined work of over 50 psy- 
chiatrists, educators and social workers, and seems to be an 
unusually good reference book for all who desire informa- 
tion and assistance in their work with children. It is pub- 
l‘shed by The Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New 
York City, and costs $7.50. The table of contents, the list of 
contributors, and the sample pages would indicate it to be 
a work of great merit and much practical significance. 


The writer of this column has for many years been an 
ardent reader of sporting magazines, such as “FIELD AND 
STREAM”, “OUTDOOR LIFE”, and “SPORTS AFIELD”. There 
are many interesting articles in these magazines of practical 
interest to the camp director, not the least of which are 
articles on the care of equipment. Since January the latter 
magazine has carried the following articles which are fine: 
January, “Temporary Shelters’; April, “Lost”; and May, 


“Wilderness Manners.” 
o &. 1. 


Two books given us this fall by friends are such good 
candidates for the camp nature library that we would like 
to recommend them. The first is “ANIMAL TRACKS”, by 
George S. Mason. It was published by William Morrow & 
Co. in 1943. By use of well-executed line drawings and a 
simple text, the author pictures clearly the tracks and foot- 
prints of forty-four North American animals. The book con- 
tains only 95 pages and is easy to take along on hikes. The 
second book is much more imposing and one would not 
wish to hike very far with it in hand. It is, however, a per- 
fectly fine book for the library. It is the May, 1944 reprint of 
Mr. Hylander’s “THE WORLD OF PLANT LIFE”, published 
by Macmillan. The type is small, and there are 722 pages. 
It contains a check list of species, with common and scien- 
tific names, a reference reading list for each of the chapters, 
and an excellent index. It will have an important place in 
our camp library this next summer, containing as it does, 
excellent photographic illustrations of the various flowers, 
as well as helpful drawings, and a scientific text which is 
nevertheless very readable. 


The October, 1945 number of the JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION contains a helpful article by 
Miss Lil’an Zaner entitled “Creative Dance Programs for 
Children’s Summer Camps”. Miss Zaner has since 1939 been 
at Camp Cascade in Maryland where dancing is empha- 
sized, and this article is a condensation of an M. A. thesis at 
New York University. The complete paper is available to 
the public through the New York University Library. In 
the May, 1945 issue of the same excellent Magazine ap- 
peared an article by Dr. Rose Parker entitled “Physical Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped”. 


Attention should be called to two sports books published 
by A. S. Barnes & Company during this year. The first is 
“Fun on Horseback” by Margaret C. Self. This contains 224 
pages and sells for $3.00. It is divided into five sections and 
suggests new ways and means by which the horseman’'s 
pleasure may be greatly increased. The second is “Tennis 
Made Easy”, by Lloyd Budge. This costs $1.25. The author 
is the brother of Don Budge. He presents a simple, direct 
method of learning the fundaments of the game. 


Norton has published for $2.50 an informally written book, 
“The Hiker’s Handbook” by Douglas Leechman. It answers 
questions of clothing, equipment, food, cost, and many others 
and is plentifully illustrated with diagrams. It sells for $2.50. 


Florence Page Jaques and Francis Lee Jaques, author and 
illustrator of the beautiful book, “Canoe Country” have re- 
peated their star performance in getting out in 1944 “Snow- 
shoe Country”. Written in the form of a diary, it has to be 
read and seen to be appreciated. Published by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, it sells for $3.00. From the literary, 
art and nature lore points of view it is a magnificent book. 
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Some time when you have an extra half-hour and feel in 
a contemplative mood, go to your library and ask for the 
September 23, 1945 issue of the NEW YORK TIMES. Read the 
leading article in the Magazine Section by Frank D. Ash- 
urn, called “Our Schools Face their Greatest€hallenge”. 
Substitute the word “camp” in many of the paragraphs and 
you will get a practical and challenging idea of what lies 
ahead if camping is to make the contribution to youth its 
potentialities warrant its making. Do not delay this half-hour, 
for these ideas should be in the forefront of our minds as 
we plan for 1946. 


Every camp director would like to acquaint his campers 
in some vital way with the life and philosophy of Henry D. 
Thoreau. But life in camp goes by too fast to expect camp- 
ers to sit down and read essays, and there is just so much 
we can read aloud or call to their attention specifically. 
However, there is a book which is easy to read, beautifully 
illustrated with coloured drawings which are superb, and 
which contains in readable fashion passages from his writ- 
ings. It is “Men of Concord”, edited by Francis H. Allen and 
illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Houghton Mifflin Company of 
Boston published it in 1936. This book shows Thoreau asa 
man among men, as a neighbor and a citizen. It is rich in 
comments on people he met and talked with on his daily 
walks, and of course there are innumerable references to the 
world of nature around him which are most interesting and 
informative. We believe it would appeal to the older and 
more thoughtful camper, and children of all ages wll love 
the coloured pictures of outdoor activities and the many 
black and white illustrations. There is much in it about 
hunting, fishing, and the men and country life by which he 
was surrounded, even in the exclusion of Walden Pond. 


The follow:ng articles in current copies of the following 
sporting magazines are recommended to the attention of 
camp directors who are interested in improving camping out 
techniques. 

OUTDOOR LIFE, July 1945 
“Outdoor Health and Safety” 
“Easily Made Pack Board” 

August 1945 
“How to Read Weather Signs” 
“Nautical Terms and Rules” 
“Meals That Stay With You” 
“Making Fires in Bad Weather” 

September 1945 
“To Keep Snug in the Rain” 

October 1945 : 

“Tips on Pack Horse Trips” 

SPORTS AFIELD—July 1945 
“Don't Fool with Lightning” 

FIELD AND STREAM—July 1945 
“Let's Eat” 

August 1945 
“Points on Safety’ (in boats) 
Packing a Horse” 

September 1945 
“Is it Fit to Drink? 

October 1945 
“Saws Aren't Poison” 

November 1945 
“Temporary Shelters” 

“The Quartermaster Streamlines the Sleeping Bag” 


B. E. J. 


Bulletin of Popular Information 

(Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Illinois) Subscription price, 

$1.00 per year. 

issued monthly, or bi-monthly, individual copies cost 10 
or 20c, depending on whether they are single or double 
issues, Prepared principally under the direction of May 
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Theilgaard Watts, these pamphlets are usable by campers 
of every age. Particularly good are the following issues: 
Spring Wild Flowers of the Forest Floor: A Key to Iden- 
tification, April and May, 1945, and Ferns of the Morton 
Arboretum: A Key to Identification. These are very simple 
to follow, since the keys are prepared with picture refer- 
ences. Each key is 20c. 


Tree Finder: A Pocket Manual for Identification of Trees 
by Their Leaves. 
(Nature Study Guild, Publishers, Naperville, Illinois) 
(Morton Arboretum, Lisle, Illinois) Price: $.25. 
By May Theilgaard Watts. 
Prepared for the use of beginners in nature lore, this book 
presents an excellent, usable, pictorial key covering trees of 
the central and eastern United States. 


Mother Goose Handicraft 

By Nina R. Jordan. 

(Harcourt Brace, Publishers) Price. $2.00. 

Written in style to appeal directly to younger campers, 
this book presents ways to illustrate nursery rhymes making 
the characters from paper. Scrap materials such as envelopes 
are employed. This book might give excellent suggestions 
for banquet decorations or provide rainy day fun. 

Studies and Research Committee 





Camping for What? ... 
(Continued from page 10) 


In regard to the camping life itself, we must con- 
sider not only the individual aptitudes of each child 
but also his reaction to the new environment and his 
assimilation of the factors offered as healthful. Sev- 
eral different types of camps suggest themselves, but 
in regard to recreation practically each type will have 
to undergo a good many transformations. 

If we want to achieve in our camps ideal recrea- 
tional centers, we must include in their program 
psychologic supervision and study of each child as 
well as carefully planned therapeutic and educational 
assistance wherever necessary. There are, last but 
not least, a good many problems of group and in- 
dividual character education that emerge in ‘many a 
child’s life only when it for the first time exchanges 
the apartment world of a city dweller for the free 
living in a camping group. This of course does not 
imply the transformation of each camp into a kind of 
psychoanalytic settlement, allowing the fullest dis- 
play of each and every neurotic or pseudo-neurotic 
trait in any child. We do not want our camps to be 
sanatoriums, but rather to change them into institu- 
tions for free living, in the organization and working 
of which the highest degree of efficiency in regard to 
physical and mental hygiene must be the basic ele- 
ment. 

Very energetic measures will doubtless have to be 
applied to induce the majority of camps to change 
their general pattern. This will be the case especially 
with the private camps. The social agency and foun- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Camping As the American Way... 
(Continued from page 3) 


Then can we truly say that camping is the Ameri- 
can Way to realize the American Dream. Remember 
it was a dream of individual worth and dignity. We 
have seen that sense of sound self-respect come to 
campers who lacked it. To use the lesson of grand- 
mother’s plants again, we have seen little starved 
twigs of personality take root and put out green 
shoots of initiative, cooperation and trust. We know 
the release that comes when city-bred fears have been 
allayed and the full freedom of the out-of-doors is 
experienced. 


I believe that real patriotism is earth-bred. It 
comes from a feeling of oneness with and apprecia- 
tion of the land in which we live. Healthy individuals 
should know the feeling of earth. They should work 
with their hands in it. They should feel its clean 
hardness. They should come to know its pulsing 
life and to appreciate its beauty. Perhaps in this is a 
significant value in the farm-work opportunities for 
service offered to our campers in the war period. 

Camping is the American way of bringing these 
experiences to modern society. Remember, too, that 
the American Dream implies team play and a work- 
ing with others for its realization. The participation 
of campers in camp planning and camp government, 
free from confining routines and regulations, is the 
soundest possible experience in the necessity, some- 
times, of planning for the group rather than the in- 
dividual. Someone has said that “war is an indication 
that the group is sometimes paramount to the individ- 
ual.” Certainly it is true, that if it were not so, indi- 
viduals would never be sacrificed on the field of 
battle for the sake of a need or of an ideal represented 
by a nation. 

Camping is the experience which exposes so clear- 
ly the needs of equity as well as justice. The camper, 
sharing in his camp government, sees clearly that it 
is useless to decide what is right or wrong if nothing 
is to be done about remedying the circumstances that 
lead to wrong doing. If we can help it, we do not 
allow a child to come to camp lacking the personal 
equipment he needs. If we do, he may steal some one 
else’s equipment to establish his own prestige. We 
know that it is useless to judge his behavior unless 
we meet him at the point of his need. So is it useless 
to judge aggrandizement without meeting the need 
of nations whose starving, teeming populations are 
more than can be supported within the limits of na- 
tional boundaries. 

What about our national problems of the minority 
groups? The American Dream of opportunity for 
every man and woman can be realized only when 
courts of justice and of equity sit side by side. Camp- 
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ing is one American way of learning this lesson. The 
American Dream is an optimistic dream. John D. 
Rockefeller, on the Thanksgiving after his ninety- 
fourth birthday, said: ‘“‘America will always be a 
land of opportunity and of plenty.” 

We are still optimistic, even in the face of indica- 
tions of pessimism, but we don’t believe that oppor- 
tunity and plenty are there for the taking. That was 
the optimism of a “backlog of undeveloped land.” 
We know that opportunity and plenty are here, IF 
we will discuss, plan, compromise and work together 
for them! 

The Alexandria report has stated clearly the social 
facts inherent in our nation today; it relates the ob- 
jectives of camping to these, and suggests a program 
that can achieve these objectives. The report of the 
Suunset Camp Work Shops further develops these 
categories. We have not exhausted the potentialities 
inherent in these reports for projecting our thinking 
still further. 

For we believe that camping is an American Way 
of educating people to be persons of self-respect and 
dignity, able to share in a representative government 
dedicated to the ideal of equal opportunity for all. 


Convention... 
(Continued from page 21) 


Outline for staff use. 

3. A Nature Lore Program That Captures the 
Interest of Campers. Carrying forward a 
Basic Outline for staff use. 

. Skills of Outdoor Living for Campers. 
Carrying forward a Basic Outline culminat- 
ing in advanced camper-status, similar to 
Junior Maine Guides. 

5. Spiritual Influences to which Campers are 

Receptive Today. 
6. The Nurse as. Camp Health Counselor. 
Health Education for Campers. 

7. Unique Educational Values in Work Ex- 

periences of the Camper. 


12:30 p.m. EIGHTH GENERAL SESSION 
Georgian Room 
CONVENTION LUNCHEON 


Reports on Campers’ Assembly by four 
camper-representatives. 


2:30 p.m. NINTH GENERAL SESSION 


Georgian Room 

Summary of Workshop Findings. 
Panel Discussion: Chairmen and Dele- 
gates from the six Workshop Groups. 


nN 


4:30 p.m. Adjournment. 
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I a Here's Definite Help For 
YOUR FOOD PROBLEM 


You'll find this Food Specialties | add zest and variety to simple 
catalog chock-full of products, dishes. The Base Mix stretches 
DP recipes and valuable informa- and seasons hamburger, meat 
ce 4 | tion saving time, space and ef- balls, salmon loaf, croquettes 50 
: fort in storing, preparing and 
serving foods. All are especially 
prepared to help you serve more 
appetizing, tastier, highly nutri- 
tious meals and do it quicker, 
easier and cheaper. There are 
condiments and sauces to make country’s leading hotels, restau- 


left-overs savory, delicious; to rants, camps and resorts. 






percent, yet enhances your rep- 
utation for providing delectable 
dishes. Over 30 such items are 
listed, all time-tested food spec- 


ialties and recipes used by the 


SEND FOR YOUR CATALOG TODAY 


A treasure of helpful informa- 
tion for camp owners, cooks, 


stewards, everyone engaged in r FA avd: zo 4 4 NTH 7 Q 5 911 W. 37th PLACE 
food purchase, storage and CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


preparation. 





FOOD SPECIALTIES FOR CAMPS V 





HEALTH 
16 TO WEALTHY 


HYPOCHLORINATION 


















Clear, pure drinking water is vital to a % Proportioneers % Heavy Duty Midget 
healthy camp! The modern way to protect Chem-O-Feeder is up to date in design, with 
your water supply is hypochlorination with “See-Thru” plastic pump head to clearly 
% Proportioneers% Heavy Duty Midget show the flow of the liquid. Feeding rate is 


Chem-O-Feeder . . . safe, _ readily adjustable — the 
simple, sure. The cost of * = ~~ pump does not require an 
equipment is reasonable expert operator. 

and the treating chemicals 
are both safe to handle 
and inexpensive. 


Write for Bulletin SAN-3. 
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Educational Aspects 
(Continued from page 10) 


ing the first organized camp, so the writer is reluctant 
to state an actual date. It has been stated that a camp 
program established as early as 1861 by Frederick 
William Gunn* at Washington, Connecticut. Vari- 
ous men, most of whom were educators, have organ- 
ized study camps, and in 1892 Professor Fontaine* 
included girls for a four-week period at Camp Arey. 
Mr. Ernest Balch* founded Camp Chorocua in 1881. 
Even in those early days camping programs were 
educational. 


Many of the present members of the New England 
Section have long been identified as progressive lead- 
ers in the field of educational camping. This group 
is representative of both organizational and private 
camps. 

The late Mr. Henry Gibson established Camp 
Becket, the State Y.M.C.A. camp in 1903; Mr. Frank 
Poland founded Camp Medomack in 1904; Mrs. 
Edward Gulick, with her husband, founded Camp 
Aloha in 1905; and the late Mr. W. H. Bentley foun- 
ded Camp Wyanoke in 1909. The South End House, 
a Boston Settlement, has conducted caddy camps since 
1906, as a means of providing summer work and 
educational opportunities for living for its boys from 
poor families. There are many others far too numer; 
ous to mention here, all of whom have made a meri- 
torious contribution to the camping movement. 


Space is too limited here to review the various 
types of camps, such as those with specialized pro- 
grams, the farm camp, the work camp, camps for 
psychiatric study, camps for the handicapped and 
those with special health disabilities, the study camp, 
and many others. 

Many of the youth organizations and settlement 
house groups have developed and operated camps 
during the last twenty-six years in the Boston area. 
Some 30,000 children are served annually by the 100 
camps operated by the member agencies or affiliated 
groups of the Greater Boston Community Council. 
The Boston Y.M.C.A. camping enterprise has ex- 
panded from two or three camps, while many other 
such groups now own and operate their camps. Many 
church groups have developed camps during this 
period. 

The camp program has expanded and developed 
from those early days so that today, regardless of the 
family’s economic status, a child attends camp to im- 
prove his spiritual and p hysical well-being. In most 
instances camping contributes to a child’s ——s 
and educational progress. 

A summer at camp, in its unregimented and whole- 
some atmosphere under the guidance of skillful, un- 


* Porter Sargent—Summer Camps, 1931. 
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derstanding counselors, may be the medium through 
which the camper overcomes a behavior or socia! 
problem. The camp program offers a conservative 
basis for progressive education. 

Here is a challenge to program directors, to give 
youth the stimulation of participation in planning and 
action. Happiness depends upon the things one does 
which are important and which develop and improve 
one’s self. By its very nature, a camp experience pro- 
vides an area in which tolerance is developed, as well 
as provides a wider spread of interests and a keener 
zest for real living. 





Minister Without Portfolio... 
(Continued from page 18) 


covered in Greece was a fine nucleus of men and wo- 
men deeply interested in organized camping. Many of 
them had had good experience in camps before the 
war, and during the occupation had conducted 
health camps for children against all kinds of odds. 
They are a very intelligent, interested group, and have 
the “makings” of a fine professional organization. 
They are mainly teachers, doctors, and what we 
would call group workers. One of their most fre- 
quent requests is for help with new publications and 
developments. Like all professional groups, they 
have been completely out of touch with the rest of 
the world and are Aungry for books, ideas and word 
on how the profession has changed or developed. I 
worked with many of them in various ways, and urged 
them to organize into an organization similar to our 
American Camping Association. It would, of course, 
be about the size of one of our sections! 

I did not have any opportunity to work with a 
group, but talked with individuals and “planted the 
seeds”. I do hope something will come of it, not 
only for the benefits that come to individuals from a 
professional organization, but because the camping 
people need an organized group to deal with the 
Government officials, in whose hands lies the help in 
the way of food, medical supplies, and financial aid 
for the next few years. 

One of the greatest needs in camping in Greece is 
for a manual on camping for inexperienced people. 
Interest in organized camping is greater than I have 
experienced anywhere! Every organization wants to 
have a camp for its children or the children of its 
employees. The camping people with the highest 
standards and ideals are those who conducted camps 
before the war. Many of them served their apprentice- 
ships in camps sponsored by the American YMCA 
and the Near East Foundation, and the attitude of 
these people speaks volumes for the good jobs done 
by these organizations. The Scouts and Guide ofh- 
cials also have the good standards of their organiza- 
tions. These people form a good nucleus for a book- 
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writing group, and I was able to give this project a 
small boost by giving a small sum of money that had 
been given to me for private distribution, to an un- 
official committee that was willing to work on the 
project. I hope this small impetus will give them the 
start they need to get going. 





Camping for What?... 


(Continued from page 27) 


dation camps will prove to be more willing and even 
eager to advance healthful patterns. However, in 
general it seems more desirable and necessary that 
governmental agencies take a stricter attitude in the 
supervision and organization of camps in regard to 
the health arrangements made. 


We are well aware of the fact that up to now very 
few concrete suggestions have been offered for a bet- 
ter program of mental hygiene for camps. A project 
is now under way, however, for preparing such a 
program. This will form the theme of a special issue 
of this Journal when the work is completed. We in- 
vite those eager to contribute to these problems to 
join us in this work and thus insure the success of 
our present appeal. 





Winter Impressions... 
(Continued from page 12) 


glides down the slopes and crunches over snow dunes 
on the frozen lake. Even when the lunar light is cast 
in all its beauty, the distant shore is lost among the 
shadows. In such nocturnal solitude one finds a re- 
warding sense of comfortable serenity. The vastness 
of the universe fills the heart with wonder. This 
wonderment is an unfailing tool with which campers 
may reap the fullest harvest of enjoyment from the 
winter scene. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, etc., required 
by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, of THE 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, published monthly, November through June, at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, for November, 1945. 


State of Illinois 
County of Cook ; 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Thelma Patterson who having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that the American Camping Association, 
Inc., is the Publisher of THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editors, managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
American Camping Association, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; Managing Editor, 
Thelma Patterson, Chicago, Illinois. 2. That the owner is the American 
Camping Association, Inc. That the known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other securities are: none. 4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security hold- 
ers who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bonafide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Signed, Thelma Patterson, Managing Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of November, 194. 
(Seal! Mary Bill, Notary Public. 
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SEND FOR THESE 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


The educational and informatory material listed be- 
low will be sent FREE to camp owners, directors and 
counselors. Send a postcard or letter to the manufac- 
turers at the addresses listed. Please mention THE 
CAMPING MAGAZINE when writing for booklets. 


Manufacturers are invited to submit suitable material 
for possible listing in this section. 
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Pfaelzer Brothers Catalog of Food Specialties.—Long famous 
as “Purveyors of America’s Finest Meats and Poultry”, Pfael- 
zer Brothers now offer a variety of Derby Sauces, Dehydrated 
Soups, Bouillon Powder, Dehydrated French Dressing Mix, 
Seafood Cocktail Sauce, Dehydrated Bar-B-Q Sauce Mix and 
Spaghetti Sauce Mix. Also included in this catalog are dehy- 
drated gravy powder, Base Mix for Meat Loaves, Hamburg- 
ers, Meat Balls, imitation flavor vanilla, concentrated Lemon 
Mix, California Orange Base, homogenized Peanut Butter, 
Marmalade, Water Cress, Maraschino Cherries, Olives, Olive 
Butter and other Ration-Free Foods. For your FREE COPY of 
this New Catalog, Write to Pfaelzer Brothers, 911 West 37th 
Place, Chicago 9Q, IIl. 
FUN WITH FELT Catalog of KITS for your ARTS and CRAFTS 
CLASSES, containing complete descriptions and illustrations 
of numerous attractive articles that can be made with felt. 
Describes contents of the complete kit and manual offered by 
the FUN WITH FELT CO., 21 West 17th St., New York 11, N.Y. 

We are thrilled with the hit our KITS made with campers 
this summer. It has encouraged us to really “DO THINGS”. 
Watch for us in the coming issues. 


FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC. have prepared for distribution to 
camp owners, directors and handicraft instructors their Four- 
teenth Catalog of crafts materials, tools, manuals and instruc- 
tion sheets. This 56-page catalog -covers over 20 craft fields 
and is marked by several unusual features, including a sec- 
tion on availability and priorities, information relating to use 
of items cataloged, postage map and tables for easy compu- 
tation of shipping costs. For your FREE COPY of this NEW 
CATALOG, write Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. mentioning the CAMPING MAGAZINE. 





IN JANUARY... 
Complete Convention Program 


A.C.A. Convention 


Boston, Massachusetts 
February 13-16, 1945 








CAMP PUBLICATIONS 
& High Street Bar Harbor, Maine 





Thirty-eight practical aids on camp program, leadership, 
health, organization, equipment, camp craft and other activ- 
ities. Also counselor training outlines and bibliographies for 
specific camp program and leadership needs. 


Place copies of activity and camp craft aids in hands of all 
counselors in these departments. 25% discount on ten of any 
one or more items. 35% discount on more than ten. 


Price List on Request 
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CRAFTS 








CRAFTS SUPPLIES FOR CAMPS 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN 

CITIES SOLVE YOUR PROCUREMENT 
25 PROBLEM. Write for your FREE COPY of 
Fellowcrafters’ 20 page catalogue of tools, materials, 
supplies, projects, project kits, instruction manuals for 
over 20 crafts—and list of Fellowcrafters’ distributors. 


ee 
%, !/ 130 CLARENDON ST. 
ellowcratters 8OSTON 16, MASS. 








CAMP INSIGNIA 





HERALD PLAQUES 


Durable and Colorful Replicas of Your Camp 
Insigna 


J. Carlton Jones & Assoc. 
GLENSIDE PA. 
































OUR 27th YEAR 
wie for FREE No. 4 MTDC 


Leather these days is a scarce com- day restrictions. Our stock now as 
modity. However, we are doing our always is complete with such items 
best these critical days to keep in as lacings, linings, tools for leather 
stock for craft uses as large a col- and craft work, patterns, instruction 
lection of different types of leather books, projects to make, lucite kits, 
as are permissable under present etc. 


OSBORN BROTHERS 
“THE HOUSE OF LEATHERCRAFT’’ 
233 W. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago 6, Ill. 


EELS pera. | 








REAL ESTATE 


DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All in- 
formation kept in strict confidence. Transactions made 
by this bureau exceed that of all individual agencies 
combined. 


SALES — LEASES — MERGERS — PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 








NOTICE OF CHANGE 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY, 1946: The yearly subscription 
rate of “The Camping Magazine” for non-members of 
the A.C.A. will be $2.50. ($2.75, Canada; $3.00, Foreign). 











ARCHERY 





MAK -A-BOW and ARROW KIT 


GREATEST CRAFT PROJECT ON THE MARKET 


Contains a SEMI-FINISHED 5/8” LEMONWOOD BOW. Hen string. 
foneso: materials for 6 arrows. Diagrammed 4 page folder. Sells retail 
or $3.75. 

BOW — 6 ARROWS — COMPLETE SET 


L.C. WHIFFEN CO.|  °2,1; WISCONSIN AVE. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
It pays to advertise in the Camping Magazine. Try it! 








HELP WANTED 





CAMP DIRECTOR—Beautiful waterfront camp grounds just 
off Chesapeake Bay, near Washington and Baltimore; build- 
ings fully improved; all facilities, playground equipment, piers 
and bathhouse. Camp has own farm over 100 acres. Oppor- 
tunity for experienced director to establish remunerative and 
successful children’s camp. Reply Box D-l, The Camping 
Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


WANTED: Large Boys’ Camp in Northern Wisconsin desires 
services of good all around evening and rainy day program 
director. Our previous director knows of this ad. Answer giv- 
ing experience and salary desired. Box D-3, The Camping 
Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Il. 


WANTED: TOP FLIGHT CAMP EXECUTIVE, with proven suc- 
cessful experience to serve as Operational Director of a 
group of ORGANIZED CAMPS for Boys and Girls in New 
England. Must have highest type of character, experience 
and ability. Year round direction of business, operations, 
program and expansion. Apply Box 5, Camping Magazine, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


WANTED: Secretary as Assistant to director of Penna. Boys’ 
camp. Permanent, year round. Must be fast steno-typist with 
good knowledge of bookkeeping. Background of successful 
camping experience desirable. Car necessary. Write all de- 
tails Box 6, Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
4, Illinois. 





CAMP WANTED 


ee 





CAMP WANTED: Buy or lease New York or New England 
camp situated on pond or lake, suitable for at least 35 chil- 
dren and 20 staff. Give location, average description build- 
ings, equipment, etc. Earl B. Humes, 102 E. 22nd St., New York 
10, N.Y. 





FOR SALE 


—— 


FOR SALE: Beautiful camp on Eagle Lake, Wisconsin. 4 
large lake in a chain of twenty-seven. 15 fully equipped cot- 
tages, fully furnished main building, 1 acre playground, sev- 
eral acres wooded, and bordering on large County Park of 
about 100 acres. L. Bamford, Plymouth. Wis. Chicago tele- 
phone: Delaward 9057-8. 
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